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ETHNOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS OF THE MISSOURI 
SASKATCHEWAN AREA 

By CLARK WISSLER 

Ethnographic research in America has made sufficient progress 
to warrant serious comparative studies. Such studies as have been 
made for California and the North Pacific coast show the substantial 
progress to be made by research of this kind. While it may be 
true that the chief concern of Anthropology in America was rightly 
the recording of languages and ethnological facts, the time has come 
when the defining of some problems by comparative study is neces- 
sary to prevent loss of data because of failure to appreciate its im- 
portance. The following paper is a brief review of problems sug- 
gested by past research in the Missouri-Saskatchewan area. Few 
of the suggestions can be said to be original with the writer, but to 
refer each and all to the sources would reduce these pages to lists 
of footnotes and catalogues of contributors' names. Furthermore, 
all serious students of American anthropology are sufficiently 
familiar with the literature of this area to infer the sources from 
which the suggestions come. We may mention, however, a recent 
paper by James Mooney on the Cheyenne, published by the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, in which some aspects of the gen- 
eral problems are discussed ; a paper by A. L. Kroeber, read before 
the Congress of Americanists, Quebec, 1906, reviewing the social 
organization, and at the same meeting one by the writer discussing 
some of the more general phases of the cultural problems pertaining 
to this area. 

The term Missouri-Saskatchewan seems best for the area under 
discussion as it defines the region in map-terms. The limits of the 
area drained by these two rivers may not exactly agree with the 
accepted bounds of the ethnographic area known as the Prairie, 
Plains, etc., but with few exceptions include the historical habitats 
of the tribes among which certain aspects of culture are most pro- 
nounced. Taking its southern boundary as the Arkansas, its western 
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as the Great Divide, and its eastern as the Mississippi and Red 
rivers, we shall have the area in which the tribes concerned 
roamed for a part of the year at least. Furthermore, as there ap- 
pears a tendency toward migration from all sides into this area, it 
may be regarded as the territorial objective for a large part of the 
inhabitants in the interior of the continent. Our knowledge of the 
history of this area dates from the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but does not become definite until 1800. Taking the begin- 
ning of the historical period as the point of departure we find in the 
Missouri-Saskatchewan area groups of people belonging to Atha- 
baskan, Algonkian, Caddoan, Kiowan, Shoshonian, and Siouan lin- 
guistic stocks. To these may be added transient groups of Sahap- 
tian and Kutenaian. 

The members of the Siouan stock resided almost entirely within 
the area. The main body seems to have lined the banks of the 
Missouri from the great bend in North Dakota to its junction with 
the Mississippi, with outlying groups to the northeast and to the 
south. There were, however, two detached groups, the Crow in the 
mountains of Montana and the Assiniboin of Canada. The Tetons, 
the Crows, and Assiniboin seem to have lived in tipis all the year 
and not to have practised agriculture, yet a large part of the main 
body, the Hidatsa, Mandan, Omaha, Missouri, Oto, etc., lived in vil- 
lages of earth-covered lodges, and cultivated corn. Within the his- 
torical period the Caddoan has been one of the minor stocks of the 
area, better known under the names of Pawnee, Wichita, and Ari- 
kara. Of these the Pawnee and Arikara lived in the same sort of 
houses. It is a singular fact that the Missouri type of earth lodge 
is almost restricted to the above designated groups. Here is one of 
the many specific problems : Was this type of dwelling originated in 
the area and by what group ? The fact that the earth lodge seems 
to have been used by the two most northerly groups of the Caddoan 
suggests strongly the Missouri River Siouan group as its originator. 
Archeological studies in Wisconsin and Minnesota — the traditional 
homes of many divisions of the Siouan group — are important for 
the determination of the former character of their dwellings. The 
solution of this problem may be of considerable importance in esti- 
mating the value of the theory that the Siouan stock migrated from 
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the Atlantic. In the same connection the distribution of corn cul- 
ture is important. It seems possible by additional research to fix 
an approximate date for its introduction to the Ojibwa and other 
northern groups. A study of pottery is also important, for the 
studies of Will and Spinden suggest a similarity between the 
pottery found around the Great Lakes and that of the Mandan. 

The Shoshonian stock seems to center on the plateaus of the 
west, and a recent general study of the various linguistic groups by 
Kroeber strengthens the assumption that the center of their disper- 
sion was somewhere west of the Rocky mountains. The older 
theory is that the whole group was dispersed from a center in Mon- 
tana and adjacent territory. On this theory the Comanche and 
Shoshoni moved out to the plains from the west, or at least from 
the southwest. At the opening of the historical period they are 
credited with ranging from Texas to the Marias river in Montana. 
Though at the historical period tipis were in general use, it seems 
that the original type of habitation was the brush shelter. The 
movements of these groups and their relations to the other Shosho- 
nian peoples is a problem in itself, but insofar as the above specified 
groups are concerned it is one of the problems of the Missouri- 
Saskatchewan area. 

Perhaps the most interesting problems center around the tribes 
speaking Algonkian languages. The Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Atsina, 
Arapaho, and Plains Cree are by no means unimportant tribes, but 
their importance here is due to the partial solution of their problems. 
That they migrated from the region of the Great Lakes seems cer- 
tain. This is suggested by the distribution of the Algonkian family, 
but we have in the Plains Cree of Canada part of a distinct ethnic 
group adopting the culture of the area without losing connection 
with the whole. Furthermore, the Cheyenne have been traced 
back to the borders of the central Algonkian area and the approx- 
imate date of their departure for the Missouri fixed at 1 700. That 
the Arapaho, Atsina, and Blackfeet came to their historical habitats 
in similar fashion is the natural assumption. The relation of the 
Arapaho to the Atsina in this movement is an important problem. 
There are not wanting suggestions that both formerly lived as one 
group on the lower Saskatchewan and eastward to Red river. In 
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fact the Arapaho are credited with traditions of having formerly 
resided in the Red River country and to have practised agriculture. 
Taking all together it seems fair to assume that the center of disper- 
sion for the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Atsina, Blackfeet, and Plains Cree 
was the Red River basin. Yet notwithstanding the advanced state 
of our knowledge of some of these tribes, this whole assumption 
merely states another of the intricate problems of the area. 

There are still a few small but quite problematic groups. The 
Kiowa, regarded as a distinct linguistic family, have affiliated with 
them, under the name Kiowa Apache, a group of Athabascan stock, 
probably the Kaskaia of Long. The Sarsi, another Athabascan 
group confederated with the Blackfeet, seem to have left their 
northern home just before the historic period, and references to them 
in Henry's Journal make it probable that further research will clear 
up their history as in the case of the Cheyenne. Should this come 
to pass, the Sarsi, the Kiowa Apache, and perhaps the Navaho and 
Apache of the Southwest will line up in similar manner to the divi- 
sions of the Algonkian stock. The Kutenai, a small group speak- 
ing a distinct language, are credited with morphological leanings 
toward the Shoshonian, and while they now reside chiefly in 
Canada west of the mountains, there is traditional and indirect his- 
torical evidence of their having lived in Alberta near the site of 
Rocky Mountain House. The Assiniboin and Blackfeet claim to 
have driven them westward out of the plains. Whether they repre- 
sent a former plains people or a very distant branch of pre-Sho- 
shonian peoples arrested in their effort to reach the plains remains 
a problem. In the same connection the Nez Perce and related 
groups should receive some attention. 

Now, taking the area as a whole we find this interesting condi- 
tion : With one exception all the tribes residing therein at the 
beginning of the historical period can be satisfactorily traced, even 
with our present imperfect knowledge, to beyond its borders. This 
exception is the Kiowa who roamed in the heart of the area and 
who seem to have no relations in any other part of the continent. 
Thus the Kiowa present one of the most important problems. On 
the other hand another general problem arises : Was this area in- 
habited by previous groups, and, if so, what was the character of 
their culture ? Naturally this is an archeological problem. 
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While our knowledge of the archeology of the area is scanty it 
is increasing and already offers a few suggestions. The ground 
roamed over by the Kiowa, Shoshoni, Crows, Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
and Tetons seems to yield few artifacts that can be assigned to a 
culture other than that of the historical period. On the south- 
western border we find traces of Pueblo culture. The western and 
northern borders of the area have not been explored. On the east 
considerable preliminary work has been done. Recent work in the 
vicinity of Omaha, in Minnesota and eastern North and South Da- 
kota indicates a wealth of earthworks and other remains seemingly 
related to those east of the Mississippi. As the case stands it seems 
to indicate an older center of population near the eastern border of 
the Missouri-Saskatchewan area, from which it follows that the 
determination of its westward distribution is important. Contrary 
to the usual conditions there is need of immediate work in the 
middle of the area, because agriculture and its attendant industries 
are destroying surface remains the study of which would doubtless 
establish connections with the historical period, thus giving con- 
tinuity to historical and archeological methods. All that has been 
so far brought to light suggests a prehistoric uninhabited region 
in the western part of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area, where the 
more substantial remains of eastern and southwestern cultures ap- 
parently dwindle to nothing. One is tempted to assume that we 
have here a direct connection with the historical period in that 
formerly groups reaching this region from the east and south 
gradually abandoned the more sedentary life of their ancestors as 
did the Cheyenne and other historical groups. However, our 
knowledge of the archeology of this area is so vague that an as- 
sumption of any sort seems scarcely justifiable. 

So far we have sketched the more general problems clustering 
around the origins of the peoples found in the Missouri-Saskatche- 
wan area at the opening of the historical period. In the solution of 
these, linguistic research must play the major part, but since so 
many families are represented an exhaustive study must be made of 
three widely distributed stocks, not to mention many more isolated 
ones. Fortunately there are no indications that any of the lang- 
uages spoken in this area will become extinct during the next fifty 
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years. Unfortunately the same can not be said of culture, and in 
turning to the problems arising from the consideration of the origin 
of this culture we are impressed with the necessity for immediate 
work. Regardless of duty, however, the problem as to the origin 
of this culture is one of theoretical as well as historical interest. 

The fact that almost every tribe moved into this area from adja- 
cent regions and that in the historical period they had already ac- 
quired a culture generally uniform and quite distinct from that of the 
main groups from which they came suggests the question of the 
center from which this culture was dispersed and the manner of its 
dispersion. There is reason to believe that this problem can be 
solved by a comparative study of cultural details among the dif- 
ferent tribes. While such a comparative study has yet to be made, 
there are not wanting suggestions as to origins for some of the most 
characteristic features of material culture. For example, there are 
traditional tendencies to refer the introduction of circular shields to 
the Comanche and Kiowa. Further, it is quite probable that the 
tipi in crude form was introduced from the north where we find 
similar types of conical tents extending from Labrador to Alaska. 
At least there are good reasons for believing that the tipi did not 
originate among the Shoshonian or Siouan stocks. On the other 
hand it seems probable that the Athabascan tribes brought in the 
idea whence it follows that by position the Kiowa and Kiowa 
Apache are probably factors in its adoption and intrusive distribu- 
tion. A detailed study of the tipi in different parts of the area might 
offer a solution to this problem. All these, however, are but crude 
guesses, valuable only as preliminaries to investigation. 

The modes of transportation suggest another problem. The in- 
troduction of the horse has not been thoroughly investigated from 
historical sources. Such a study is quite important but will be 
rather difficult in that it will require an exhaustive research among 
early documents in Spain, Mexico, and our Southwestern states. It 
seems a reasonable assumption that many modifications of customs 
came in with the horse as it passed along from one owner to an- 
other. While at the historical period all the important groups in 
the area were raising horses, these animals had yet failed to en- 
tirely displace the dog. The inventors of the dog-travois will prob- 
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ably never be located, but some light may be had on the problem 
of transportation by a general study of the distribution of dog- 
traction.' It is rather curious that animal traction seems to have 
been confined to the northern and central part of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Its most accentuated development is, of course, in 
the Arctic belt, with a fringe in the Mackenzie and Hudson Bay 
areas. So far as the Missouri-Saskatchewan area is concerned the 
problem is a minor one, since the greater development of dog-trac- 
tion in the north suggests its introduction from that quarter. It is 
obvious, however, that taken in connection with the probable north- 
ern origin of the tipi and the theory of distribution of Eskimo cul- 
ture from the Hudson Bay region, we are raising problems reaching 
beyond the area and involving the greater part of the continent. 

On the side of the less material culture special attention has 
been given to the art, mythology, and social and ceremonial organi- 
zation of many tribes so that our knowledge is much more com- 
plete here than elsewhere. Yet a great deal must be done before a 
thorough examination of the important problems can be prosecuted. 

The art of the area presents striking individualities. Research 
in symbolism has brought to light very great tribal differences, so 
great, in fact, that the comparative value of the results is doubtful. 
The problems raised by these symbolic studies are psychological 
rather than ethnographical, and in so far not specific problems relat- 
ing to this area. On the other hand an objective study of this art 
is of some promise. One suggestive general difference in distribu- 
tion appears. The realistic decorative and other art seems to have 
been greatly developed on the northeastern border of the area, 
while the geometric was most accentuated on the southwestern. 
Thus on the northeast beyond the limit of our area the Winnebago 
especially possessed a highly developed pictographic type of quill 
and other decoration, while the Shoshoni of the extreme southwest 
of the area seem to have practised no such pictographic art but 
presented in contrast a highly developed geometric type both in 
embroidery and rawhide painting. Taking the Arapaho and Teton 
(Dakota) as two intermediate groups, we find the former inclining 
to the geometric art of their Shoshonian neighbors, while the latter 
show almost equal proficiency in the two contrasting types. From 
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a broader view it seems that the whole Siouan stock has a rather 
high development of this pictographic art. Thus we seem to have 
two influences from opposite directions, reinforcing the common 
suggestion that the geometric art of this area was introduced from 
the southwestern part of the continent. 

A comparative study of songs, both as to music and functions, 
is as yet for the future. Among some tribes in this area the song 
seems to be regarded as the chief part of a ritual or formula. As- 
suming this tendency as general, songs become of great compara- 
tive importance. The correspondences in function and regalia be- 
tween the ceremonies of different tribes is striking, but songs should 
on a priori grounds show even greater resemblances. Some of the 
material already available shows intertribal identity of rhythm and 
tone for the songs of some military societies. This whole subject, 
however, is undeveloped, and nothing can be said with certainty. 

The mythology of the area has received considerable attention. 
The Algonkian group (Blackfoot, Atsina, Cheyenne, and Arapaho) 
show many correspondences, but have also much in common with 
the Siouan group. The Caddoan seems to have many elements in 
common with both. The Shoshonian group, on the other hand, 
stands somewhat apart in so far as it has less in common with 
other groups. Roughly it may be said that the mythology of the 
area seems to have come in with the various tribes and still shows 
an eastern and a western character. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of the Kiowa is too meager to place their mythology. Finally, a 
comparative study of the mythology of the Missouri-Saskatchewan 
area will involve a serious study of all the surrounding territory. 
Happily a large amount of material is already at hand. 

When we pass to social and ceremonial organizations the com- 
plexity of our problem increases rather than diminishes. In the 
camp circle we find quite a characteristic feature and one concerning 
which there can be little doubt that it originated within some one 
group. Our knowledge of the significance of this practice is yet 
insufficient except perhaps in the case of the Cheyenne and the 
Kiowa. There are, however, indications that it was much more 
elaborate and ceremonially important among the southern tribes than 
elsewhere in the area. Among the Blackfeet the camp-circle seems 
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to be definitely attached to the Sun dance, suggesting that the latter 
may have been a factor in the distribution of the former. The units 
of the camp-circle, or the social organization of the tribe in this 
area, is an object of current discussion. Recently there has ap- 
peared a disposition to deny the existence of a clan or gentile system 
among the various tribes, except those of Caddoan stock. How- 
ever, these units of the camp-circle, or bands, had names, and mem- 
bership in them was determined usually by birth. In some tribes, 
at least, marriage was forbidden within the band, though it is not 
clear that any regard was paid to impediments save those of actual 
blood relationship. Here we have some of the features of clans 
and gentes. The question as to whether in such cases bands are 
clans or gentes might easily develop into a war of definitions, 
whereas the real problem is a comparative one. At least, the 
present need is a careful study of the band in the field to determine 
its social functions among the various tribes. For example, data 
are lacking for distinguishing between residence in a band of hus- 
band or wife and membership in the same, also as to the effect of 
residence upon the inheritance of the children. With sufficient 
data a comparative study would finally show whether the band sys- 
tem rests on a real genetic basis or is simply a mode of designating 
normal family groups for formal purposes in imitation of some 
pioneer tribe. 

Another feature that has received a great deal of attention is the 
so-called age or military societies in which we find a progressive 
series of degrees or orders beginning with boys and ending with 
the superannuated. These societies offer unusual opportunities for 
determining centers for the distribution of ceremonies. A fair 
beginning has been made with these, but much remains to be done, 
especially among tribes of the Siouan stock. 

In case of the Sun dance there are not wanting many indications 
that the ceremony as now practised by many tribes is the result 
of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies and ideas. For 
example, some old men among the Blackfeet claim traditional 
knowledge of not only the order in which many features were intro- 
duced but the specific tribes from which they were borrowed. The 
torture feature of the Sun dance seems to have been a separate insti- 
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tution among the Missouri River tribes, later incorporated in their 
Sun dance and eventually passed on to other tribes. On a priori 
grounds it would appear that all complex ceremonies were gradual 
accumulations, even if there were fewer hints of such a genesis in 
the ceremonies themselves. The so-called age societies appear in 
one tribe, at least, ranked according to the traditional dates of their 
origin or introduction. From these suggestions it seems possible 
to take up with promise the untangling of the distribution and de- 
velopment of the ceremonial organization and activities of the Mis- 
souri-Saskatchewan area. With full data from each group it is 
reasonable to hope that the important features of many ceremonies 
can be traced to their originators. 

There are a number of modern ceremonies of more suggestive 
than actual comparative value, since they have been introduced 
within the historical period and their movements traced. The most 
important of these are the Ghost dance, Omaha dance, Women's 
dance, Tea dance, and Mescal eating. Excepting the Ghost dance 
these flourish in almost all parts of the area under various names, 
but with the same essential features and songs. Some songs col- 
lected by the writer from the Omaha and Tea dances of the Black- 
feet respectively were identified by a Pawnee as belonging to 
corresponding ceremonies among his people. Thus these songs 
have crossed the area. While these ceremonies are in a sense 
modern they should not be neglected, as they may serve as his- 
torical examples of the transmission of ceremonies from one tribe 
to another. 

There are many other important ceremonies of varying degrees 
of distribution, such as the medicine-pipe, buffalo-medicine, sweat- 
lodge, puberty-rites, medicine-tipis, war-charms, etc., concerning 
which too much data can not be had for future comparative study. 
Also our knowledge of religious ideas is very incomplete. We 
have little chance of comparing the manito ideas of the central 
Algonkian group with those of the Algonkian group of this area, 
nor are we able to compare the religious ideas of the Shoshonian 
group with those of the Siouan. Unfortunately data of this kind 
are obtained with great difficulty and possess at best a large prob- 
able error. 
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While this paper is rather a summary of data needed than of data 
at hand, a few minor cultural distinctions may be tentatively sug- 
gested. The material culture, the art, and the social organization 
of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area seem more uniform than the 
ceremonial and religious culture. Perhaps this is to be expected 
when tribes move into an area from different points, topography and 
food conditions tending to level down the more economic aspects of 
tribal life. Some elaborate ceremonies, however, are not so uni- 
formly distributed. For example, the members of the Algonkian 
group seem to fall into a class with respect to the Sun dance as 
opposed to the Siouan, Caddoan, and Shoshonian groups. The 
same may be said of their mythology. Taking a broader view of 
ceremonial organization, however, the Algonkian and Siouan groups 
constitute a class as opposed to the Caddoan and Shoshonian. This 
might be correlated with the directions of migration. Whatever 
may have been the primary migration of the Siouan stock, there is 
evidence of a secondary migration from the upper Mississippi region 
to the Missouri. From the same general direction came the Algon- 
kian tribes. Thus their general similarities of culture may be 
credited to contact immediate and remote. Both the Caddoan and 
the Shoshonian stocks sent representatives into the area, but from 
different cultural centers. In addition there is the problematical 
Kiowa. These may be considered the hypothetical cultural influ- 
ences. With more data and a final linguistic study of the area it 
will be possible to differentiate more satisfactorily the contributions 
of these various centers to the culture of the historical period. 
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